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Foreword to the Series 


This conversation bears a simple title: Why Pop? Yet taken together, this and 
the other conversations in this series illuminate one overriding question: 
What does it mean to be human? 

Of course there are no final answers to that question, yet there are hard- 
won understandings and insights available to us from many sources, past and 
present. We all too often fail even to ask the question. Thus we ignore the 
help available and fail to become more human, more compassionate, more 
decent than we are, 

At a time when our problems are so many — racism, poverty, pollution, 
crime, overpopulation, to name a few — we hold that all who care about 
education are compelled to re-examine what is taught and why. We believe 
that the problems will not be solved without getting at the larger question 
underneath them: What does it mean to be human? 

The NHF WHY SERIES, then, reflects the concern of the National Hu- 
manities Faculty for the full range of humanistic questions. These questions 
involve but are not limited to the subjects in the curriculum that traditionally 
comprise the humanities: English, social studies, music, art, and the like. 
Indeed, they embrace the purpose of education itself. 

In this series, the titles range from Why Belong? (human culture) and Why 
Remember? (history) to Why Pretend? (drama) and Why Dream? (myth). 
Each presents a transcribed conversation between two people — one an au- 
thority in the study or practice of a particular branch of the humanities, the 
other a person experienced in the hard realities of today’s schools. In these 
informal yet searching dialogues, the conversationalists are rooting out funda- 
mental questions and equally fundamental answers not often shared with 
students of any age. They are the vital but often unspoken assumptions of: the 
delicate tapestry we call civilization. 
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These conversations are designed for the learner who inhabits us all — not 
only the student but the teacher, administrator, parent, and concerned lay- 
man. We hope they will offer new insights into our inescapable humanity. 
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Introduction to the Conversation 


Popular culture is what we live with eVery day, from childhood to old age. 
This conversation, about its meanings and its uses, is with a cultural historian 
who has spent a great deal of time studying it and teaching about it. John 
Cawelti is Professor of English and Humanities at the University of Chicago 
and chairman of the University Committee on General Studies in the Humani- 
ties. One of the founders of the Popular Culture Association and a member of 
its executive council, Professor Cawelti made a pioneer study of the changing 
concepts of “success in American life in Apostles of the Self-Made Man 
(1965). A latet book, Tihe Six-Gun Mystique (1971), has been equally influ- 
ential as the filst serious study of the western myth as it appeared in popular 
literature, film, radio, and television and for its delineation of an interdisci- 
plinary method of interpreting some forms of popular culture. More recently 
he has turned his attention to the theoretical aspects of the study of popular 
culture in a series of essays which, when completed and collected, will pro- 
Vide a much-needed foundation for further work in the field. 

Popular culture, as Professor Cawelti has remarked elsewhere, is every- 
where about us like the air —in adVertising, recreation, print, film, music, and 
in those other elements that surround our lives. It depends on a mass audi- 
ence for its existence and on the mass media for its dissemination. The people 
who cleate popular culture for sale in a competiti¥e market therefore must 
have something to say that will reflect the Values, concerns, and myths of 
society, or society will not buy what they produce. 

The popular arts, then, tend to confirm the experience of the majority, in 
contrast to elite art, which tends to explore the new. For this reason, popular 
culture has been an unusually sensitive and accurate reflector of the attitudes 
and concerns of the society for which it is created. Because it is of lesser 
quality, aesthetically, than elite art, historians and social critics haVe often 
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Neglected it as a Means ‘of access to an era’s — and a society’s —values alld 
ideas. The person who wishes to reconstruct how it was to live in the 
eighteenth ceMtury, for example, would do well to study the ballads, car- 
toons, songs, tales, styles, and other aspects of the popular culture of those 
times, just as the person who wishes to understand the 1970’s must look at 
today’s sports, fashions, novels, magazines, comics, movies, advertisements, 
and television shows to see what living is like. The world of popular culture is 
our own, and if we do not study it we can neVer understand it or control it; 
knowing it is a way of knowing ourselves. 

To study popular culture does not mean, as this conversation makes clear, 
that the study of traditional, elite culture should be rejected or neglected. 
The classic definition of high culture is “the best that has been done or 
thought” or “the upper levels of a society’s best accomplishments.” It has 
been and will always be. valuable as a means of preserving and transmitting the 
cultural heritage. But to rule out the rest of the broad spectrum of human 
cultural activity as an area for exploration and understanding is far too re 
strictive when we consider that popular culture may represent the greatest 
single shared experience of a society, often the broadest common experience 
in which an individual participates. Studies have shown, for exaMple, that 
approximately half the people of the United States read comics in some form 
on a tegular basis; as for sports, teleVision ratings indicate that on New Yeat’s 
Day nearly half the population is simultaneously watching one of the various 
bowl games. 

From this point of view we realize why, in this conversation, Professor 
Cawelti has emphasized the importance and the relevance of the study of 
popular culture and the use of popular culture materials in the classroom as a 
Means of presenting teacher and student with new and exciting alternatives to 
ways of “understanding ourselves and becoming increasingly capable of ful- 
filling our potentials.” Questions and comments for the other half of the 
dialogue are provided by Don F. Rogerson, Head of the Humanities Depart- 
ment of Baltimore City College, who is chairman of a faculty committee for 


the development of an experimental, humanities-oriented three-year high 
school. 


Michigan State University Russel B. Nye 


WHY POP? 


ROGERSON Marilyn Monroe, James Bond, John Wayne, The 5th Dimen- 
sion, Jesus Christ Superstar, all these figures from the popular arts seem to be 
popping up in the classroom today. Why is there a movement in this direc- 
tion? And how do we accommodate this with the needs of the More standard 
classical traditions? 

CAWELTI The first reason, I think, is this. As we Moye moré and more 
toward the democratization of education, we find that we increasingly con- 
front students who are unwilling to accept at face value what we have tradi 
tionally thought of as the great humanistic traditio®, the fine arts, what is 
sometimes referred to as high culture. os 

Even today the preponderant world View of most teachers and administra- 
tors is that of the middle class, and the middle class has always had a deep 
respect for the elite cultural traditions of the past. Eyen though muddie-cliss 
students often found the study of Shakespeare somewhat alien to their own 
concerns and interests, they still respected the tradition enough so that one 
didn’t have the double job of teaching them Shakespeare while also persuad- 
ing them that it was worthwhile learning about Shakespeare. The persuasion 
is sometimes a tough job. Not so much with Shakespeare, I think, because he 
tends to stand on his own feet. But there are lesser creators, Jane Austen for 
example, who belong to the tradition. It’s difficult to imagine how one could 
present Jane Austen effectively to an urban ghetto school. I itstns one ;e- 
sponse to this among teachers has been the attempt to use material that i 
students have aiready been responsive to because they see it as part of their 
culture. 

The basic assumption behind this, I suppose, is that our job as teachers Br 
the humanities is essentially to increase students’ basic perceptions, their 
ability to express themselves, their understanding of life, their human respon- 
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siveness, and that in some ways the material we use for this purpose does not 
matter. If in fact the studeMts are moved by rock music or James Bond 
perhaps by getting them to talk about what they know we can help tiem 
become more articulate. If we try to get them to talk about Jane Austen 
whom they don’t know and haVe no sympathy with, the situation becomes * 
artificial that we are not achieving our basic goals. 

Second, I would say that our interest in the popular tradition reflects our 
pent that there is something a little bit wrong about an elitist cultural tradi- 
tion in a democratic society. Now our cultural tradition has been elitist and it 
has been a great tradition, Yet clearly it’s not the culture of all the people. 
Mere and more, We’re searching for some kind of sympathetic understanding 
in our contact with all the people in our society and we’re. beginning by 
exaMining their cultures. I’d say that is the basic impetus behind the popular 
culture movement among academics at the university level in any case. It 
undoubtedly operates in the school too. 

ROGERSON Ar® we implying that we should abandon completely the 
elitist cultural traditions, or, on the other hand, can we use the popular 
cultural phenomenon to broaden or give a deeper or better perspective to 
some of the mote classical traditions? 

CAWELTI No, We certaiMly don’t abandon our cultural heritage. But we 
must be careful about the way we relate it to popular culture. One of the 
standard ideas about the classroom use of popular culture is to seduce the 
student into appreciating the great works by starting out with something that 
the student already enjoys and then trying to move him from that to a 
slightly more complex leYel of expression in the same area. Say you begin 
with Mickey Spillane and Superman and move to an examination of Sherlock 
Hojmes and from there to Macbeth, Crime and Punishment, and Oedipus the 
King, which are all in their ways murder mysteries. I think there’s some 
danger in that approach because I’d guess that students would very quickly 
catch on to the idea that you are really trying to con them: you're not taking 
their culture seriously, you’re simply trying to seduce them away from their 
culture into sOmething that you consider better, and better for them, that 
you are in a sense prescribing for them. I think this approach is not aniinell 
satisfactory. Of course we’re just experimenting with a lot of things in this 
area, and We don’t exactly know what we are doing, but this method has been 
tried in many cases and has had the result that I have indicated, 
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Now, I tend to prefer a more pluralistic approach. That is, rather than 
think of culture as something that exists in terms of a hierarchy of values in 
which we say that the western movie or novel, for example, is inferior to a 
great play or a great novel, I prefer to think of them as diffierent. Different in 
terms of the kind of experience that they yield, different in terms Of the kind 
of pleasure. If you pushed me I would say that there’s no real question in my 
mind that Shakespeare is superior to the western director John Ford Or that 
the character of King Lear is far greater than that heroic figure acted by John 
Wayne in so many movies. Still it seems to me that there really is a place in 
our lives for these different kinds of expression, and that’s why we have 
them. 

In fact most of us engage ourselves with these different aspects of culture 
in our recreational lives. Even university professors go to see John Wayne 
movies occasionally, or if they don’t go to John Wayne movies, there’s some 
other kind of culture of relaxation and recreation that they indulge in, per- 
haps watching football on television or reading detective stories. So this kind 
of thing is a part of our lives. If the humanities is about understanding 
ourselves and somehow becoming increasiMgly capable of fulfilling our various 
potentials, then I think all these different aspects of culture are important to 
understand, 

To get back to the initial point of use in the classroom, I would prefer to 
see us experiment with a way to present these as cultural alternatives without 
a preordained evaluation of the choices. We can say to our students that these 
are cultural alternatives open to them and that it is valuable to have the 
richest possible capacity for selection from the various kinds of culture and 
cultural expressions that they become involved with. In this way we bring in 
the so-called great tradition as well as contemporary popular culture. 
ROGERSON As we are thinking here of popular culture and its relation- 
ship to the more traditional aspects, I wonder if We might define the popujar 
and the traditional a little more sharply? 

CAWELTI Well, it would be nice if we could. But actually I think the term 
“popular culture,” rather than defining some particular thing that we can 
clearly delimit, actually reflects an attitude, a sefse that in our human istic 
investigations and teaching we have in the past been too restrictive and that, 
in effect, there is a whole range of human activity which we have largely 
ignored in our researches, our analyses, and our teaching as humanists. What 
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we mean by popular culture is, in effect, a kind of exhortation to ourselves to 
get out and look more seriously and more sympathetically at the whole range 
of our way of life, both in the present and in the past cultures. 

This new attitude sets itself against the traditional attitude, which is de- 
fined for us as clearly by Matthew Arnold as by anyone. Arnold saw in the 
nineteenth century a society and culture in England which he felt was frag- 
menting and breaking down under the impact of the Industrial Revolution. 
And in seeking to counteract the tendency toward a state of fragmentation 
and chaos, he sought to define an ideal concept of culture as the quest for 
perfection. The quest for perfection was for him best carried out by an 
examination of the greatest human achievements of the past — the best that 
has been thought and said. 

This formulation is, I think, expressed in the widespread attitude among 
teachers that it’s our responsibility to confront students with what we feel to 
be the greatest examples of human expression in the arts, in philosophy, and 
so forth. The trouble now is that this assumption does not match the actual 
responsibilities of our educational system. This ideology can no longer com- 
pletely define for us the purposes of a humanistic education. 

ROGERSON Good. I was going to ask whether popular culture is a new 
thing, but it occurs to me that it’s rather obvious it isn’t. What we are 
considering as popular culture at the moment are of course the phenomena 
that we deal with today, those things which are relevant to us. But it seems to 
me, going back to Arnold, for example, that things we’d now consider classi- 
cal traditions from his period were in a large sense really the popular culture 
of his time. Probably the same is (rue as we look on back through time at all 
traditions; some of the better, more representative works have been the ones 
that have lasted and have fallen into our catalog of classical traditions. And 
yet, I’m sure, in their own time, they were the great popular culture of. the 
day. 

CAWELTI In some cases I think this is true. For example, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, which is now an opera performed, with great reverence by fancy 
opera companies and clustered about with a lot of elitist. paraphernalia, was in 
fact the best-selling musical comedy (so to speak, because it’s musical trag- 
edy) of the early nineteenth century. It was widely popular at least among 
the middle classes, and this is true of a nuniber of things we consider classics, 
For example, Dickens was a tremendous popular success all the way across 
the middle classes. 
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But, of course, there’s another aspect of popular culture which doesn’t 
quite fit into this and about which we are beginning to find out a little more. 
That's what you might call the culture of other classeés who have been to a 
considerable extent outside the mainstream of literary expression which we 
are talking about here —the working classes, for example, in the nineteenth 
century, who had various modes of cultural expression which have vanished 
to a considerable extent because they weren’t permanently recorded of writ- 
ten down. I’m talking about the kind of thing that we might today speak of 
as street culture. It’s another aspect of culture, of an entire way of life, which 
has never been much thought about, partly because it’s never been possible to 
record this in such a way that you could re-examine it. 

Obviously, one basic thing that’s happened culturally in the twentieth 
century is our development of means of recording what had heretofore been 
ephemeral and thereby transforming it into a work of art. For example, a 
man can photograph a picture of steerage immigrants of a Ship as Alfred 
Stieglitz did. This photograph can then somehow make permanent these 
people in a work of art. I mean that it’s an expression of these people, though 
of course it’s also an expression of Stieglitz. 

Much of the popular art of the past, naturally, has been in the form of 
songs, dances, and other things that are passed on within a local culture from 
person to person. They never could be preserved in the same way that a nOvél 
can be preserved because it is printed. But now we have means of preserving 
some of this on recordings, and I think the development of video tape is going 
to further increase the ways in which these aspects of culture become ayail- 
able to us. This is another whole dimension of popular culture that needs to 
be taken into consideration. 

ROGERSON " That’s a good point. It seems to me that technology is play- 
ing a tremendous role today in what is available as relevant materja] for 
classroom use. 

I wonder if perhaps we haven’t been somewhat remiss iN our teaching not 
just of history but of other disciplines too by not attempting to delye into 
some of the popular culture you refer to. Why not the dance and the street 
life of the people instead of sticking almost exclusively to great trends Oy 
great movements? Perhaps we’d find a far greater relevancy for our students if 
we'd look into the daily lives of the people more closely. Probably we can go 
back only so far because of the scarcity of recorded historical data. But 
certainly back to the turn of the century or to the middle of the previous 
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century, we should have, I would think, a wealth of materials still available to 
us that could be used and perhaps would make history and other disciplines 
far more alive. 

CAWELTI Yes, I think that’s sound. Certainly one of the important things 
that publishers and scholars should be doing for the high schools in the near 
future is delving into some of this material which is available and organizing it 
and articulating it in such a way that people could use it. Perhaps high school 
teachers should be doing this too. 

For example, there are vast numbers of recordings that have been made 
since the invention of the phonograph. Some of these recordings are of what 
we would call popular folk art forms. There are recordings of black preachers, 
for instance, going back to the early twentieth century, so that this tradition 
can be examined. The extraordinary vitality of this form of traditional oral 
expression has never been written down, but it’s an important part of the 
black heritage certainly, and it should be something that every person has 
some awareness of. And similarly there are enormous riches of photographs 
from the middle of the nineteenth century, when photography began to 
become a widely used process. 

ROGERSON I’ve been tremendously impressed with how excited high 
school students get when they discover that there are photographs from the 
Civil War. To them that’s ancient history and photographs are new, and then 
they're suddenly brought up short and realize that there isn’t as much of a 
time gap as they thought. They begin to look at things somewhat differently. 
CAWELTI _ I think all this is related to a change in our intellectual climate, 
in our whole attitude toward what the function of the humanistic disciplines 
is. Let me see if I can explain this as I see it, using the example of history. 

When I was brought up and when I underwent my academic training, 
most people assumed that the basic purpose of historical investigation was to 
discover the causes of certain major historical events. For example, one dis- 
covered the causes of the Civil War so that they could be transformed into 
knowledge which could then somehow become usable in manipulating our 
own state of affairs, And because we believed that this knowledge really 
could be effective somehow in determining the future, the specific and 
careful cultivation of this system of causes and effects was very central to the 
historical profession. 
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Now, I think one thing that’s happened is that historians have become 
increasingly dubious about the notion of really defining the causes of any- 
thing. If you take the old original Civil War controversy, it’s clear that as 
people continue to look they find more and more causes. So you begin to 
wonder whether anything like a meaningful causal statement can ever turn 
up. 

But secondly, I think many historians have begun to wonder whether this 
is really the function of history in the first place, whether the articulation of 
causes is a significant and important problem. Instead, some historians are 
turning to the view that the purpose of history is not to explain causally but 
to give a kind of sympathetic human understanding, almost in an intuitional 
way, of things in the past. Take witchcraft, for instance, a very interesting 
historical phenomenon, In one sense, we could say that in studying witchcraft 
what we ale trying to do is to discover the causes of this curious and bizarre 


behavior. But notice that: by defining it this way we already imply an un- 


sympathetic lack of understanding of the phenomenon. So one could also say 
that the important thing about studying witchcraft is to try to make us 
understand in a deep and complex way why people really believed in it. 

This, I think, is the kind of thing that one of the very important minds of 
the twentieth century, Claude Lévi-Strauss, the anthropologist, has done. In 
many of his works, such as The Savage Mind, he has made a tremendous 
contribution; he articulates primitive thought for us in such a way that it no 
longer seems primitive, it becomes quite understandable on its own terms. 
Now, in a sense, that is the kind of thing that we are trying to do with 
popular culture historically speaking: enrich our understanding of human 
beings by understanding these traditions, which heretofore we would have 
dismissed as somehow inferior and primitive in terms of our own human 
experience. 

ROGERSON With that in mind, I wonder whether there’s any difference 
then between popular culture and high culture in their social and psy- 
chological functions? Or are we beginning to see them both in much the same 
vein? It’s a matter of usage perhaps. 

CAWELTI I become somewhat more ambiguous about this question the 
more I go along, I think a year ago I could have given you a very simple 
answer. Now I find it harder to do it. 
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The simple answer, of course, is theone I gave to you earlier when [| 
suggested that we could differentiate between, say, relaxation and recreation 
on the one hand and a different use of human faculties on the other. | think 
that this is still something that we can do, That is, we can say that a work of 
art, for example, has a variety of functions and that one thing about modern 
culture is that there has been some specialization with regard to the fulfill- 
ment of these functions. In part, this specialization has led to the way in 
which we differentiate between high culture and popular culture. 

Let me see if I can spell this out a little more, Let me suggest, just out of 
the air, three functions (though I think one could spell out a number of 
others) for a work of art. 

One function is that a work of art is actually giving us new information 
about reality, which is somehow confronting us with a new perception and a 
new idea, a new way.of looking at the world. This is, I think, an important 
function that works of art have. 

Second function: works of art operate to unify groups of people. That is, 
they help establish some sense of commonality among people, to show that 
despite the differences and tensions that separate individuals and groups, 
there are certain basic human similarities. This is what we sometimes refer to 
as universality, the way in which a work of art comes to grips with something 
common to all men or to a whole culture. 

And then third is the function of recreation, relaxation, simply getting 
away from the tensions of reality, so to speak, by entering into somebody 
else’s reality or fantasy. 

Now looking at these three functions, in some ways one could say that the 
escapist function is almost the antithesis to the providing-new-information- 
about-reality function. Yet one would say that for most people who read a 
complex modern novel like Ulysses, for example, it’s performing in some way 
all three of these functions. On the one hand, Ulysses is certainly providing us 
with new perspectives (I don’t think I need to go into that in any detail). It’s 
also providing us with the sense of unity, because, if anything, Joyce’s central 
theme in Ulysses is the unity of all men — Leopold Bloom is somehow the 
same as Ulysses or Odysseus, despite their differences. And reading Ulysses 
can be an act of escape — a charming, fascinating work, a pleasure in itself, 
which can be used like an aspirin or a tranquilizer. 
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But we also see that in cultures men tend to develop specialized means of 
performing each of these functions to a high degree. For example, games, 
which are an important part of a culture, are specialized forms of escape. 
That is, we play a game in order to enter a world constructed apart from 
reality. It’s a simplified world in which most of the ambiguities of the real 
world are eliminated; games have structures and they come to resolutions and 
so on. One might see this as a kind of specialized form to perform the function 
of relaxation. 

On the other hand, an extremely difficult, complex work of fiction, or say 
a work of philosophy, is primarily concerned with the elaboration of new 
information. 

And there are other things in a culture which are particularly concerned 

with the unity function — the community function. Parades are an obvious 
instance. The St. Patrick’s Day parade in Chicago has the function of asserting 
the unity of all Irish Catholics in the city of Chicago, It also, in a sense, shows 
the place of Irish Catholics in Chicago. The St. Patrick’s Day parade, in and 
out of Chicago, is a long-standing American tradition. As black people be- 
came more articulate about demanding their place in the scheme of things, 
their leaders in Chicago created an analog to the St. Patrick’s Day parade, 
which is called the Bud Billiken parade. It’s an attempt to create a ritual 
which will unite the black community and demonstrate their place in the 
Chicago community as a whole. 
ROGERSON Nov, that’s an interesting point. In our local St. Patrick’s 
Day parade in Baltimore, the black community is now participating through 
the school bands and that sort of thing, which a few years ago would have 
seemed rather startling. 

It appears to me here that what we are really dealing with then is a new 
approach to seeing life. I recently heard the dynamic new young director of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, Tom Freudenheim, say that his function as a 
man who deals totally with the arts is not really to have people see his 
museum and the art works as icons in a great cathedral but to really teach 
people to see art in all the things around them, to bring things into perspec- 
tive. By way of example, he’s recently staged an exhibit of quilts that were 
made in Baltimore within the past hundred years, and he’s made a very 
striking example of some very beautiful craftwork. They were very utilitarian 
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objects, yet they have a beauty of their own. I think it’s perhaps through 
accepting things like that, which we would not have accepted a few years 
back, that we’re beginning to look at things more humanistically — not just 
historical things but all the cultural arts. 
CAWELTI  That’s a very good point, Don, and I would say certainly ex- 
presses the way I feel about this. After all, the basic thing we are up to as 
humanists is to enrich life, and this is not simply a matter of getting people 
into the museums, It’s a matter of getting people to see their own experience 
with some depth and richness and to be able to articulate this for themselves 
and discover value in as many things as possible. 

Now, of course, this raises a problem: what about standards? This is a 
problem I’m playing with myself right now both in terms of my research and 
to some extent in terms of my teaching. I play a kind of game of saying, “Are 


standards really important? Let’s forget about articulating standards and let — 


them naturally emerge out of our attempt to sympathetically involve our- 
selves with as many different kinds of things as possible. And as we do so, we 
find some things that we respond to and others that we don’t.“ 

In a way, I think perhaps what we are suggesting here is that there is a new 
kind of standard, a highly individualistic one. It is important for us to 
somehow develop and cultivate this standard so that the real discrimination 
lies not in choosing between Shakespeare and Mickey Spillane, but in helping 
people articulate their own cultural choices from as wide a range of possibili- 
ties as we can provide. 

ROGERSON That raises an important question. How does the tradition- 
bound or long-experienced teacher adjust to this brand of thinking? 

I know in our particular humanities program we have considerable license 

to choose the materials that we deal with in the development of the program, 
And yet I wonder how many teachers who have been in the field, say, ten, 
fifteen, twenty years can adjust to an approach of this kind, where perhaps 
you have to sacrifice or set aside some of the traditional standards that were 
maintained and adopt a more free-wheeling or less confining set. 
CAWELTI I agree that the teachers really have to change the whole frame 
of their thinking. That’s very difficult, and it’s particularly difficult in the 
context of the American high school, where there is a built-in rigidity, where 
the presumed function of the teacher is to transmit information and to drill 
in certain skills. 
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Now I'd say that this transmission-of-information approach makes of the 
teacher an authority figure: the teacher has got something that the students 
are supposed to get. There’s a mystery, and the teacher is the priest of this 
mystery. With a really good teacher, this doesn’t create many problems. 
Unfortunately most of us are not really inspired teachers, and within this 
framework of education we tend to fall into a pattern of holding out a 
mystery to the students and almost challenging them to grasp that mystery. Of 
course this produces a gulf between the student and the teacher. The student 
becomes distrustful of the teacher, and the teacher becomes distrustful of the 
student, and then comes the whole unfortunate mess that we see in so many 
urban high schools. 

What we are talking about here, with our broad approach to culture, is 
really a conception of education as mutual exploration. What’s important is 
that the teacher has to see that he too is involved in this act of exploration. In 
other words, what’s going ‘on, what’s being studied, is not something that the 
teacher knows all about and the students know nothing about, but something 
that the teacher doesn’t: know any more about in some ways than the stu- 
dents do. 

ROGERSON __ I think that feeling would be a key in the development of any 
program of this kind. Our humanities program in Baltimore lets the students 
say, “I do like this class because it’s one of the few places where I can say 
what I think or feel or tell about an experience I have had and no one stands 
up and says you are wrong.‘ They can stand up and say to the teaching team, 
“T disagree.* All of us have an opportunity to feel, to evaluate, to accept, to 
reject, to make judgments, and the feeling is transmitted to the student that 
his judgment may be just as sound as the teacher’s judgment. It’s really a 
cooperative program. These courses are humanities courses in the general 
sense, and we deal to a large extent with popular culture in the development 
of the program. 

CAWELTI I think this educational principle applies everywhere. It’s not 
simply a matter of teaching popular culture. But it does come up frequently 
in conjunction with popular culture because popular culture is a subject in 
which this kind of relationship between teacher and student comes to exist 
naturally. If you’re dealing with some aspect of the student’s culture, he is as 
much an expert as the teacher is. The teacher’s role is not just that of giving 
him the proper view, but of helping him articulate for himself and for his 
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friends and for the teacher what his actual knowledge and fielings are. 

Here, I think, we plug into the skill development that is very important 
still. As teachers we do haye to transmit certain fundamental skills. 

When I speak about skills, [ mean basically two different kinds of things. 
First of all: how to reason about things, learning how to reason about things, 
learning how to make inferences, how to put things together, what things go 
together logically and what things don’t go together logically. Second: learn- 
ing what are in effiect arbitrary rules, which are the conventions by which we 
effectually communicate with one another in language. 

Now the first kind of thing, how to reason or learning how to reason, is 
undoubtedly best done by practicing the process of reasoning, that is to say, 
by talking together with other people and by finding out what people will 
swallow as logical and what they won't. The problem in teaching this skill is 
simply to avoid making it dull, because it really is very exciting. Nothing is 
tore exciting than arguing together, and that is the best way to really learn 
reasoning. 

Now, the other kind of skill, the learning of arbitrary rules, is by its nature 
dull. The rules are the rules, they are conventions, but there’s no particular 
logic to them. This skill involves a tremendous degree of basic memorization 
and just getting these arbitrary rules down, rules of punctuation, rules of 
syntax, rules of definition, and so on. 

Now, to effectively teach such dull skills, one must create a context of 
strong motivation, The student must want to practice these skills for some 
reason, and the basic reason of course must be to communicate effectively 
with others. There’s no other reason for writing, and there has to be a context 
in which the student wants to write well so that the rest of the class can 
understand him or so that his writing will go outside the classroom to reach 
other students. 

ROGERSON Maybe I could cite just a few things that we try to do to 
relate our humanities material to the housekeeping skills of language and 
communication, 

For one thing, all our language work comes directly from the subject 
matter we are dealing with. All themes, for example, evolve out of the pro- 
gram; the vocabulary work evolves out of the particular lesson or unit. If a 
theme is written, that theme is shared either with the whole class or with a 
small group of students. It’s discussed so the student’s ideas are brought out 
and he has an opportunity to defend his position. 
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We also attempt to do some display work relating to the various activities 
— panels, discussions, and other group activities. But still there is a long way 
to go into the development or the relationship between the fundamental skills 
and the concepts or ideas. 

We don’t have a great problem when it comes to the reasoning because 
that can be brought up in discussion, through debates and activities of that 
kind, but when we get into the more fundamental English skills we have a 
long way to go. Relating it to the subject matter is one answer. I think we 
need to find other inroads. 

CAWELTI Yes, the problem of skills is always with us, but I think that one 
important aspect of this problem is that teachers often confuse superficial 
aspects of skills, like spelling or the proper heading on papers, with the ability 
to analyze and solve various kinds of problems. For this, what the student 


needs are not arbitrary rules but the best possible models of various kinds of 


thought and discourse. 

We spoke earlier of the mistake some teachers make in using popular 
culture as a stalking horse.for high culture. Get the students to read a little 
Mickey Spillane and then maybe they'll like Macbeth. This, we remarked, is 
too much of a con game. Moreover, it probably doesn’t work. But in a 
context not of liking but of looking at the most complex and subtle ways of 
thinking about human problems, { think the use of a series of examples from 
popular culture set over against some of the lastingly great works might be 
very effective in developing the students’ skills in thought and expressjon. 

For example, let’s look at three major types of literary constructions: the 
poetic (an imaginative construct, like a story or a poem), the historical (a 
statement of an organization of documentary fact), and the philosophical (an 
atticulation of generalizations from particular instances and the processes of 
inference and deduction that go along with this). In each case, begin with 
works of popular culture that the student is more or less familiar with. For 
imaginative creations, you could begin with the plot of a television program, 
“Mod Squad” or something else that the students are familiar with, some- 
thing that’s relatively simple. In the case of the historical, you could begin 
with a newspaper article on local politics. And in the case of philosophy, of 
course, there are all kinds of popular philosophizing: you could take “Dear 
Abby,” who often uses an appeal to general moral principles to solve the 
problems ofi particular instances, not unlike the dialectic method of Plato on 
a more rudimentary lével. 
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Now, by beginning with these instances and simply talking about them and 
trying to get the sense out of them, you can in the course of discussion 
articulate the concept of plot, for instance, as the organizing principle of a 
dramatic work. I think this can be done in such a way that the students do 
not see it as some mysterious, foreign idea but simply as a good way of 
explaining what the particular pleasure of “Mod Squad” is, And then, once 
having shown how the experience of that program is enriched by this method, 
then you can go on to more complex and sophisticated and difficult works, 

You could do the same thing in the case of history and philosophy. After 
looking at how the newspaper attempts to find out what is actually going on 
in a political campaign, isolating the problems of how one gathers material 
and what kind of inferences one can make from it, you might move to a 
historian’s account of politics, like Thucydides’ discussion of the political 
controversies over the Syracusan expedition in Athens. Or a§ I suggested a 
moment ago, you might move from Dear Abby’s attempts to help us solve 
our life problems to Plato’s dialogues, such as the Crito, where Socrates 
attempts to define the general moral principles which can help him decide 
whether or not to accept the sentence of death which the Athenians have 
passed upon him. 

Remember that in each of these cases you are not telling the student that 
one example is any better than another, but exploring the way in which 
different people make use of the same skills of thinking and expression. 
There’s hope the careful analysis of the simpler work will help prepare the 
student to understand more complex examples of reasoning and imaginative 
creation. He may not think they are any better or more enjoyable, but if he 
can understand them better, his own skills of analysis and expression should 
be improved. 

Another kind of material useful in this way is the many adaptations into 
film of works which appeared originally in another form. You can, for exam- 
ple, examine Shakespeare’s Macbeth not only as he wrote it for the Eliz- 
abethan stage, but as it has been adapted in film versions, ranging from 
Orson Welles’ to the very recent version directed by Roman Polanski and 
financed by Playboy magazine. In this case, the approach is to take these 
various versions of the same thing and to compare them with one another and 
by this comparison to articulate the basic qualities of the original. 
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Then, in addition to this method of comparison of versions of the same 

work in different media, one can find very interesting combinations of popu- 
lar and traditional works which deal with similar themes. It would be most 
interesting to do a comparative analysis of star-crossed romances in Shake. 
speares Romeo and Juliet and the film Bonnie and Clyde. 
ROGERSON _ It’s interesting, John, that you mention love in your exam. 
ples here. We are dealing with that in our humanities course, where, as I’ve 
said, we bring in a great deal of popular culture. In fact, we’re about to go 
into an examination of the phases of love, and we’re going to deal with a 
number of things that lend themselves very nicely to using popular culture, 

Our unit starts by bringing in a psychiatrist to talk on the nature Of love, 
its various forms, and man’s need for it. From there we'll be gOing into a 
comparison of, in this case, West Side Story and Romeo and Juliet. We'll also 
take some individual approaches to love and its different forms by a lesson 
dealing with some of the works of Jacques Breland Rod McKuen. Later, the 
students will see the film verions of Cyrano, we'll deal with the love of ideals 
by examining Man of La Mancha and of course refer back to Cervantes. 

Well have some work on love as reflected in popular music and examin® 
one of the television shows which is currently popular, “Loye American 
Style. Your mention of “Dear Abby“ gives me a hint for something else we 
might use. We'll deal with love of country by examining sOme Of the writings 
of Martin Luther King and John F. Kennedy. 

On the other hand, we’re also covering some of the more classical aspects 
by looking at courtly love, during the medieval and Renaissance periods, and 
certainly we won’t leave out the sonnet. In literature we'll look at some short 
stories and some poetry, “Simple Takes a Wife,“ “Gift of the Magi,« and 
things of that type. I think we are trying to relate our popular culture here in 
dealing with the various aspects or approaches to love. 

CAWELTI Going back to some of the generalized coMments we were mak- 
ing at the beginning, are you treating popular culture as an inferior form of 
the same thing that is expressed better in works of high culture? 

ROGERSON No, not at all. I think we ate approaching it from a stand- 
point of the same things we do or think of or look at today and then relating 
them to the heritage from which they grew, rather than giving rank to any 
particular aspect. 
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CAWELTI So your basic rubric is essentially to say this is our culture as we 
find it at the present time. 
ROGERSON _ Right. 
CAWELTI Of course, thefe are certain aspects of our culture as we find it 
that don’t get in. For example, I notice you didn’t mention Famny Hill or the 
Marquis de Sade in your treatment of love. I think it may be some years 
before these get into the high school curriculum, 
ROGERSON = Quite possibly. But we’ve got progressive enough to bring in 
women’s liberation, and we’ve had a priest to discuss the rebellion in the 
Catholic Church, problems of celibacy, and that kind of thing. So there has 
been change. 
CAWELTI And I think your idea of bringing in a psychiatrist is very inter- 
esting because certainly the examination .of popular culture has made us 
particularly aware of the psychological and sociological conventions of cultur- 
al expression and how the humanities —the great works as well as the popular 
works —exist in a social and psychological context. This context itself deter- 
mines to a tremendous extent the way in which we respond to and under- 
stand these works, I think that it’s important to give the students some idea 
about this, 

I recall that when I was visiting With you in Baltimore we spent some time 

talking about the problem of cross-cultural perspectives, which it seems to me 
is intimately related to this problem of popular culture. Popular culture is, in 
effect, making us see the great works or what we used to think of as the great 
works, in a Jarger perspective within their own cultures, It seems to me that 
its also making us aWare in a new way of how our approach to the works of 
the humanities, to the basic ideas, is s0 conditioned by our own culture that 
we don’t actually see the limitations on our perspective, 
ROGERSON _ Yes, that’s an important factor. We deal with a student body 
that’s made up primarily of black youths from the inner city, so their culture 
and the teaching team’s are totally different in many ways. We attempt to 
make use of this and other differences in culture by having both students and 
teachers compare their lives with other elements of contemporary society; for 
instance, we brought in speakers this year to talk about the Chinese-American 
family and its structure and the Greek-American family and its structure , and 
we've tried to draw some parallels there. Then, looking further, we decided to 
use Coming of Age in Samoa for a comparative culture. After some initial 
resistance the school board approved. 
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CAWELTI That kind of resistance is a cultural fact in itself. | sometimes 
think it would be very interesting to make one’s students more aware of this 
dimension of the process of education, how in effect education can be a kind 
of censorship process as well as a learning process, how that has really always 
been one of its important cultural functions. 

ROGERSON We found similar problems along that line with some of the 
more contemporary literature. For example, we are using Durango Street 
primarily because it is something that our inner-city students can relate to, 
not because it’s a great piece of literature. There has been some resistance to 
it, perhaps because of the quality of the book. And we’ve met some resistance 
to such works as Charles Reich’s The Greening of America and Alvin Toffler’s 
Future Shock as perhaps not being quite up to the standard or the quality 
that shoUld be used in a public school. 

CAWELTI Well, that’s your old, traditional attitude that we spoke of at 
the beginning, the idea that somehow we must use only the Great Works. It 
was, I think, a wonderful idea as Matthew Arnold phrased it. But when we see 
this idea in the actualities of education, we find that it becomes restrictive, 
censoring, constraining, rather than liberating. Arnold saw cultufe as a force 
of opposition to the world as it was; here was an ideal realm with the impor- 
tant function of providing a liberating alternative to the ideological and philo- 
sophical and social restrictions of the everyday world as people lived in it. 

But as applied in our educational system, this idea has become another 
form of restriction. I often think the great books are taught in our high 
schools because they seem safe, because they can be taught as ageless master- 
pieces which don’t provoke serious and mentally liberating questions about 
our own world. And again I think getting into popular culture and fighting 
this through with recalcitrant school boards and curriculum departments can 
be an important and liberating force rather than one that in some way cor- 
rupts standards, 

ROGERSON I was just about to ask about that. Speaking in the voice of 
some tradition-bound school board members, I ask whether there isn’t a 
danger in dealing with pop culture that we might further corrupt the minds of 
students? 

CAWELTI Absolutely. There is a danger, from their point of view, and 
they ale quite right, from their pefspective. As such people conceive it, educa- 
tion is an attempt to persuade students to take their own view of the world. 
They don’t want the schools to raise problems which threaten the world as 
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they see it. This is a political reality that we have to live with, obviously, but 
it’s one that we should be aware of and we should make our students aware 
of, by fighting as much as possible to make our teaching push against the 
limits that are set on us by Our sOcial and political masters. 

Remember the case of the archconservative who insisted that the students 
in the local school not read Robin Hood because it was a sOcialistic text and 
had socialistic ideas. This typifies something encountered in education, and 
it’s one of the realities of life. But I think in some ways these realities can be 
turned to advantage by using them in the classroom. 

ROGERSON I think so too, and I know you're doing much on the colle- 
giate level to get beyond some of these restraints and to deal with some of the 
popular culture material in your courses. Can you tell me what trends are 
currently present and then where we might go on the high school level along 
the same line? 

CAWELTI Of course, in some ways, the kinds of things that are done on 
the collegiate level have a definite application in the high schools. In other 
ways, the educational purpose is a little different. ’'m teaching fairly special- 
ized courses, and I don’t think I would really recommend this approach to 
the high schools. I’m trying in part to train people who will themselves 
specialize in the study Of popular culture, and I’m sure that’s not a proper 
road for the high schools. 

Basically I have been working with two kinds of courses using popular 
cultural materials. One kind is aimed at exploring the problems involved in 
appreciating new kinds of artistic forms which are created in new media. One 
aspect is the art of the film. Films range from what One might call a straight- 
forward Hollywood adventure film such as Stagecoach, which I consider to be 
a superb film, to more avant-garde films such as the works of the French 
director Jean Luc Godard. What I do with a selection of these films is show 
them to the students two or three times and invite them to discuss what they 
see as the organizing structures and then to make a series Of comparisons. 

I also try to work very intensely with the films as you might work with a 
literary text, as you might take a poem and spend an hour examining a 
particular stanza trying to see how one word js related to and qualifies an- 
other word, how this collection of images fits together. I try to do this with a 
section of a film — the techniques of photography and of cinematography, 
the angles from which a film has been shot, the ways it has been edited to 
create a particular meaning. And the purpose of this course is simply to 
develop gradually a growing sense of the various potentialities of expression 
in film and through this a richer appreciation of this art so that the students 
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will be able to see other films, apply some of the ideas and observations we 
made in class, and have a ticher sense of them as artistic expressions. 

Now, the second kind of course I teach is oriented toward an understand- 
ing of a certain aspect of our culture. For these courses [ use what I’d call the 
formula story, which we can all recOgnize as a type which is repeated Over 
and over again in many different works. There are all kinds — the western, the 
detective story, the spy story, and the true-confessions romance, the large 
historical romance —both novels and films. 

Usually, I construct the course around a particular formula, say the west- 
ern. The students examine many different versions of this formula from many 
different periods and try first of all to find what’s common to alj these 
versions of the formula, what the formula is, and then -to consider why this 
particular formula should be so popular in our culture. This, of course, gets 
one into the cultural context and can often lead to some interesting insights. 
into our culture. , 

We also work on how the formula has changed in many ways and make 
comparisons between periods to understand differences in the way people 
have used the same materials at different times. For example, westerns have 
been written ever since 1823 at least, from the works of James Fenimore 
Cooper, who is perhaps the inventor of the western, to such recent films as 
Little Big Man and Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. Now there are 
certain things that remain the same in these formulas: a certain basic kind of 
hero character, certain kinds Of villains, certain plots, and, of course, the 
setting itself. And yet the way in which these things are treated, the kinds of 
attitudes that are taken toward them, change quite dramatically if we com- 
pare, for example, The Last of the Mohicans and Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid. There are profound similarities, there are also profound differ- 
ences, and in these differences, I think, we can see some of the important 
changes in attitude that we have undergone in our culture over this period of 
time. 

ROGERSON  [ wonder how we might transpose some of your ideas to the 
high school level. Obviously, we couldn’t go so intensively into any aspect of 
the work either with the film or with literature as you would on a cOljege 
level. 

CAWELTI Well... Are you sure that you couldn’t? 

You know, it’s a funny thing, but one assumes that high schoo] students 
have a limited attention span and therefore we can’t spend too much time on 
any single thing, but after all college students have a limited attention span 
too, 
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ROGERSON _ I wasn’t thinking so much of that restriction, but, for exam- 
ple, in the study of films we wouldn’t necessarily have the resources available 
to us. Sure, we can take a film that we do have, like Raisin in the Sun, and 
examine it in one or two showings for some of the techniques that are used, 
but we wouldn’t be able to go into such things as the clips of the many, many 
refilmings of the Odessa Steps scene by Einstein. 

CAWELTI  That’s true, of course, but you could use even one film, show it, 
look at parts of it, go over parts of it. I think this would be profitable at the 
high school level. 

In fact, on the whole, my observations about high schools is that they 
invariably try to cram too much into their courses. The result is that they 
don’t get very deeply into anything. One reason the ‘students don’t learn 
anything deeply is that they aren’t challenged to get into anything in a 
profound Way. : 

Now, obviously, you can’t ask the aVerage high school student to get 
involved in a profound way in a complex work like Joyce’s Ulysses. But 
here’s where a popular work might be of some use. If you take a work which 
is simpler, you can get into it in a profound way, if you see what | mean. Not 
Ulysses, but a popular novel, say a James Bond novel. You can ask the stu- 
dents to engage themselves in depth in this Work, considering it in its many 
different aspects and using it as a means of learning literary analysis. The 
basic conceptions of plot, characte’, and so forth apply to a work like this 
just as they do to a more complex work, and so do the problems of cultural 
context, relationship to history and society, and cultural themes. 

In other words, you can cover the Whole range of aspects Of a humanistic 
work, and —what’s very important —the students will already have much of 
the necessary background information to Make inferences about the work. 

For many years, as you recall, Silas Marner was a favorite high school text. 
I notice you blanching as I mention it. Silas Marner is a fine work, but the 
student simply does not have the kind of cultural background to appreciate 
its fineness, right? If he knew about Victorian England and knew about the 
way in which that culture was being tepresented in Silas Marner, it would 
become a depth experience for him, 

Now, I think it’s really important that students have this kind of depth 
experience with a humanistic Work so that they realize what art and literature 
are all about. But probably it’s not possible with many of our students to 
have this kind of depth experience With works that are so far outside their 
own culture. 

ROGERSON I think that’s one of the great problems we are confronted 
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With. You'll remember that last year during one of your visits the students 
got intO quite a vigorous discussion about the good life as defined by Aris- 
totle. Now, that work stuck with them for the femainder of the year, and it 
Was referred back to numerous times. On the other hand, With many works 
we find it rathet difficult to capture the students’ imagination and hold onto 
it for a considerable period of time. On the whole, once a work has been 
handled, we move on to something else. 

CAWELTI Yes, I think that’s in part a problem of organization and in part 
the feeling that you’Ve got to get in so many different things that you can’t 
get into anything in depth. Now, that discussion of Aristotle fascinated me. 
The Aristotelian idea of the good life seemed to evoke an extraordinary 
response in the students. I belieVe it did so because, after all, these Were high 
school seniofs who were facing some Very important decisions about their 
own lives: Whether to try and go on to college with all the difficulties that 
this entailed, particularly for this group of students, whether to get sorne kind 
of job, what to do about the social revolutionary ideas many of them had 
encountered in their street’ culture, problems like drugs that many of them 
were involved or at least had encounters with. So there was a kind of moral 
clisis point in their lives, Which had groWn out of the reality of theif own 
experience, and their culture provided them with very little guidance toward 
the solution of of eVen thinking about the problems they were facing. 

The problem Aristotle raised as it was articulated in the Mortimer Adler 
film which you showed had to do With the question of what is the nature of a 
good life, what is happiness. Underneath the students’ fascination with the 
problem of defining What happiness is Was this personal thing that existed in 
the life of each one of them. I’d say that on the whole We’d probably find 
that one thing most likely to engage the attention of high school students is 
what we would call ethical and political philosophy, because this is, naturally, 
the kind of thing that most students afe worried about pefsonally. 

HoweVer, this is only one aspect of the humanities and only one aspect of 
oul human expetience. I think that it’s also important to figure oUt Ways to 
engage the students in imaginative creations with the same kind of depth. I do 
think that one reason for the success of your twelfth-grade humanities course 
is that the thematic structure you use is a way of raising basic philosophical 
issues. 

ROGERSON _ I think you hit a key point there When you implied that the 
students can handle material of far greatet depth than we give them credit for 
and do rather Well with it. 

CAWELTI Yes, I think that’s so. But thefe’s a danger inherent here: your 
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course can, | think, easily become a course in contemporary ethics. Sush a 
course is certainly good, yet, as you discover that more and more these kinds 
of ethical and political issues are the things that really arouse the students, 
you'll find yourself moving more and more away from other aspects of the 
humanities, particularly the two areas of the creative imagination as expressed 
in the arts and the historical imagi"atjo". 

The historical imagination is one area that our modern students are ei 
traordinarily deficient in, on the whole, Their utter ignorance of history is 
partly a function, I think, of the completely wrong way in which history has 
been taught. ae 
ROGERSON How do you think we can get around the students feeling 
that this material is not relévant to them, it is not here, it is not now? 
CAWELTI There we get back to our earlier point about history as he 
sympathetic and ima‘ginative reconstruction of a past way of life in something 
of its totality. That is, rather than simply getting down names and dates and 
causes which don’t mean much to people, why not evoke the past in the same 
way that you'd evoke another culture, by examining some bis its people ks 
its works? This dimension of popular culture —how the ordinary person lived 
and behaved — is the thing that’s necessary to evoke this sense of relevance in 
the student, Traditionally, you know, history was taught as the doings of 
political leaders, of military leaders, or else as abstractions and big trends, 
social-economic forces, and all that stuff, These are far away from our stu- 
dents, because to how many of these students is political, economic, military 
leadership a reality? 

ROGERSON _ To how many people of whatever age? 
CAWELTI Right. I’d say that this kind of elitist bias i education has 
worked deep into the teaching of history. 

Let’s have some examples of specifically historical popular cultur®. Cloth- 
ing styles, hair styles, behavior in games, sports, recreation — ius what it was 
like to live the kind of ordinary human life. What was the family like? What 
was it like to be an ordinary person alive in 1850, what did such a person do, 
how did he define his life, what sort of style did he seek to ]ive by? 

Here some careful examination of the everyday artifacts of the Past, some 
of which can still be seen in our cities, can be very useful. How did people 
amuse themselves in the past; what kinds of plays and books we;e popular 
with them? Often one can get a better idea of how people felt im the past by 
looking at a forgotten popular work than at one of lasting significance. 

T. S. Arthur’s Ten Nights in a Barroom probably gives us a better feel of 
what mid-nineteenth-century life was like for the a¥erage person than Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick. Early silent movies, like Griffith’s. Birth of a Nation, or 
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early newsreels can, if properly analyzed, give one a new sense of what the 
past was like. Many museums and historical societies have excellent col- 
lections of nineteenth-century altifacts. Even earlier magazines, like Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Monthly, one of the nineteenth-century analogs to the 
present-day Life magazitle, can give a student a sense of the past as human 
reality, 

This was, I think, the most important contribution of Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
television series “Civilization.” I gather, Don, that your students didn’t find 
this too interesting. But they might well have understood better what Clark 
was trying to do if they had tried to deal with their own past by looking at 
some of the artifacts of nineteenth.century American popular culture. 

Ibs fascinating to speculate about fashions, for example. Why did people 
dress in a certain way, at a certain time? I think it’s an almost unanswerable 
question, but even though you can’t answer in the. hard and vigorous ways 
that traditional historians might seek to, I think the very asking of the ques- 
tion and the discussing of it often helps you to make an imaginative leap 
outside yourself into some other person. 

Visual materials are terribly important. Buildings can help to evoke a sense 
of history in the ordiMary life of the student because he sees these buildings 
every day as he goes about his city. There are buildings from all different periods, 
and these buildings are redolent of history, rich with historical reality if one 
can know how to interpret this imaginatively. 

ROGERSON Perhaps we might all be startled if when we think of danger 
in our city streets at Night, wed look back to some of the contemporary 
towns from the past and what their night life was like. 

CAWELTI Certainly. We romanticize profoundly about the peace and se” 
curity of the average person in the mid-nineteenth century. Again, I think this 
is because history has been written so much from the perspective of the elite. 
Life was safer for elites in the nineteenth century, I think. They were more 
protected, they were able to shut themselves off from the tensions of cities 
much more than elites can today. 

Today, one sees in New York City the fortress apartment building, which 
was not necessary in the nineteenth century, because there were invisible 
social lines which operated in place of doormen, dogs, and locks. But for the 
ordinary person and particularly for the slum dweller, how different was life 
then? Certainly it was less secure in some ways. 

I think it’s this kind of historical reality that we need to explore more with 
our students and less what the kings and presidents did or what the large 
forces like industrialization were. 

ROGERSON = Then you'd consider it justifiable to do something like com- 
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paring the Roman games and American football, having them discover some 
of the differences when they think about the horror with which we greet a 
serious accident on the football field as compared with the Roman attitude 
that one could play with people’s lives rather than a ball? There’s the whole 
psychology behind the spectator at the football game Or the hockey game 
where the fight is so important. 

CAWELTI Yes. I think this is an authentic historical problem and a very 
interesting way of getting into history. It also has the virtue Of teayyy engaging 
students because sports are interesting, sports are something that they under- 
stand —relevant, if you want to use that word. So I woujd certainly encour- 
age comparisons of that sort. Of course, one has to be calefu] to avoid easy 
and facile generalizations, but | don’t think that’s likely to come about. 
ROGERSON It does mean a certain amount of research on the teacher’s 
part to get the information. . . 
CAWELTI Well, we just come back again to this question Of teaching as 
mutual exploration as opposed to teachiNg as the impalting of authority or 
authoritative statements. I think it’s good for the teacher 10 feel that he must 
be tentative about what he is doing, to feel that probje™s ate being posed apd 
being discussed and not always solved. 

ROGERSON How far afield from traditional! Methods and approaches to 
teaching do you think we can go in the use of popula! culture? If you weye to 
establish what you feel would be an ideal high school course, in capsule form, 
what might it be like? 

CAWELTI Such a modest question! Well ...1 think [1] begin by saying 
that popular culture is really culture. As I said at the beginning of our discus- 
sion, when we talk about popular culture We are explessing to Oursejyes the 
need to broaden our conception of what culture is. So really I woujdn’t want 
to think of a separate popular culture course. For advanced students perhaps 
an elective course, the western, for example, would be an interesting way of 
getting at certain particular aspects of history, but I woujdn’t recommend 
that for the ordinary student. 

I'd want a course in culture and what culture is all about. If [| have to 
define this, 1 would say that the study of culture is a study that Jeads ys to 
the appreciation of the creative in man. Funda™entally, it does this through 
the study of what man makes, and in a truly broad sense —the works that 
men create, the things that men do, the patterns of life they create which jead 
toward the enrichment and betterment of life. 

I think the breadth of the definition is important because despite the fact 
that it’s very difficult, for example, to pin dowM the way in which works of 
art are directly relevant to life, still they seem to be a vital part of life, | also 
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think that the more we are able to appreciate man’s creative powers, the less 
posible it is for us to destroy. We are surrounded in this world by tendencies 
toward destruction of many different sorts; obviously, wat is one, but there 
are many lesser ways. We destroy by not treating people as people, by being 
able to ignore people. Our ability in the past to dismiss, say, lower-class 
culture or black culture or various forms of popular culture as somehow 
inferior was also very importantly connected to our capacity to exploit, 
without problems of conscience, the people who went with this culture. I 
think the more broadly we can understand human cteatiVity and appreciate 
it and come to love it, the less capable we are going to be of brutally treating 
men. This seems to me to be a fundamental purpose behind humanities and 
behind a course in culture. 

Now, I think there are many different ways in which this purpose can be 
pursued mn terms of specific subject matters. But whetlier the course be a 
course just in literature, or a course in central themes, like yours in Baltimore , 
or a course which is organized historically, or whatever, I would say that, first 
of all, we must keep at the center the major humanistic activities — the 
activities of philosophy, poetry, and history. 

These activities are all, it seems to me, very intimately involved in our 
capacity to create because the urge to create is first of all an urge to somehow 
get outside of ourselves and to think about that which unites us with other 
men ard with the world. This is essentially what philosophy is all about. And 
yet thiskking alone is not enough: we must create in such a way as to imagina- 
tively snvolye ourselves in others through a combination of thought and feel- 
tng, and this 1s poetry. History is our ability to involve ourselves in where we 
have come from, to see that we are not isolated in the world but come out of 
a complex and difficult past. Now, one must have basic intellectual tools to 
understand these activities in the maximum way. That’s point one about the 
course. 

Then, second, I think that such a course must inVolve a very large com- 
ponent of what I would call self-examination and, through self-examination, 
liberation, as much as possible, from the cultural biases which we all are given 
as we grow up in a particular society. Here is, | think, where the breadth of. 
the culture that we look at is especially important: we must see not just the 
elite but the culture as a whole as it operates upon us. Understanding our” 
selves as cultural beings is, | suppose, what I first mean by self-exaMination 
and second is developing the capacity to imagine alternatives —Mickey Spil” 
laMe, or Orson Welles and a James Bond film, or Supetman and the Iliad ot 
rock music and avant-gatde electfOnic music. 

My third point about our idealculture course applies to any course. I think 
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that it’s terribly important that students learn as much as possible about the 
art of mutual exploration through exchange of ideas and the art of individual 
expression. I would say, however, that the great failing, as I see it, in most 
high schools is that students do not learn enough about the first, the art of 
exchange through discussion, what Plato or Socrates would call dialectic, how 
to talk about things, and how to talk about things together. It’s a very 
difficult and vital art and intricately connected, | think, with the capacity for 
self-expression. 

Finally, | think that the course must be a kind of continual enrichment of 
the student’s life by broadening what is available to him — a broadening of 
human sympathy and a broadening of experience with things, particularly 
creative things, the things that men make. This ability to experience things 


imaginatively goes back, once more, to philosophy, poetry, and history, all 


interrelated. 

I think popular culture often plays a very important role here. It provides 
materials for a broader kind of sympathy and for access to broader experi- 
ences that are accessible to us or accessible to the students in a way that more 
complex materials are not, The techniques, the analyses, can be the same, but 
the materials are readily available and intimidating only to those who need to 
play it safe. 

ROGERSON _ Do you find that some of those people actually resist the idea 
of working with material that’s fun for the students — and fun for the teacher 
too? 

CAWELTI Yes. Studying popular culture involves our ability to take a kind 
of authentic delight in things that we would have felt embarassed or guilty to 
admit to enjoying ten or twenty years ago. Really one of the important 
aspects of the emergence of popular culture studies has been an increase in 
those areas of life in which we have a capacity to take delight. I think it’s very 
important that we have this alternative to narrowing down what you can 
really take delight in to a few idealistic experiences. What a restrictive life 
that is! 

There seems to me to be some truth in the notion that one of the things 
that is happening in the twentieth century is a kind of rejection of this 
restrictive elitism that has been associated with European civilization for 
quite a long time. The emotional component of this rejection is this increased 
ability to honestly and freely enjoy a wider variety of different kinds of 
human experiences, I find myself responding to this; | like this; I think this is 
good. 

ROGERSON Isn't it still true that many people find it difficult to accept 
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Andy Warhoj’s soup cans or George Segal’s plaster figures or John Cage’s 
e€lectroNic music as culture? 

CAWELTI Well, if they want to reject it, I would say they are missing 
Something, but that’s up to them. I am not going to try to enforce my tastes 
on them and I don’t see why they should try to enforce their tastes on me. 
ROGERSON  That’s a good point. Probably I could find some aspects of 
current cujture that don’t interest you very much, 

CAWELTI There aye many things that I respect and admire in the abstract 
but that I don’t find myself terribly compelled to involve myself with. Heaple 
have always found great writers or great composers or great artists who were 
not really attuned to their personal wavelength. In the past, there was a 
certain sense that we really ought to delight in these things anyway, that 
somehow there’s something wrong with us if we don’t. In a way, I suppose 
there is a limitation to us that keeps us from this. On the other hand. I think 
that we define ourselves by being able to make relatively free cultural i 
ROGERSON = What Makes this so hard to do? Or, in school terms, what do 
you see as the greatest barrier to dealing with popular culture at the moment? 
CAWELT; Cerjainly the traditional idealistic idea of culture, culture as 
excellence. We get right back to the old censorship business, the feeling of so 
Many people that the basic function of education ought to be to prevent 
peopje from experiencing the full range of human experience and examining 
the fyll range of problems. These people camouflage in many cases their 
essentially restrictive ceNsorious view of things behind a phony facade of 
idealism or morality. 

Yet, at the same time I think that the popular culture movement is an 
important weapon against this attempt to censor and restrict our lives, 

Now I Woujd CertaiMjy hasten to add a final caution, that it seems to me 
that popula; cujgure can easily become a silly fad, particularly if one takes off 
after popular culture as some kind of end in itself. That’s why, in answering 
your question about an ideal course, I said that popular culture should always 
be used in a context of the whole culture, just as high culture should be part 
of the whole, 

ROGERSON _Isn’t the censorship you talk about —censorship in all of 
life, not just the schools — isn’t that really what so much of today’s rebellion 
of young people is about? It’s a rejection of this bankruptcy of delight and an 
affirmation of a new interest in an era of romanticism. 

CAWELTI Yes, I suppose So, though I really don’t know what romanticism 
m€ans So I hesitate to cal] it that. But I think I know what you mean, Don, 
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and that I would agree with. There are so many tempting ways of restricting 
and destroying that seem to be part of us, this need to exploit and destroy, to 
overpower, or to ignore the human reality and appeal of other individuals and 
other groups. I think that anything we can do to oVercome this part of man’s 
nature is very central to our work of what ought to be our work. 
ROGERSON _ I take it then that you would be optimistic that we can 
ultimately overcome this part? 

CAWELTI Well, I don't think you oVercome it really. I think you keep 
fighting it off, and if you’re lucky you find a newer, more effective way to 
fight it off or at least to keep it from getting worse. And I am optimistic that 
we can at least do that. I have always liked the way Faulkner talks about this, 
in his Nobel Prize speech: 


It is easy enough" to say that man is immortal simply because he will 
endure; that when the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from 
the last worthless rock hanging tideless in the last red and dying evening, 
that even then there will still be one more sound: that of his puny in- 
exhaustible voice still talking. I refuse to accept this. I believe that man 
will not merely endure: he will pfevail. He is immortal, not because he 
alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but because he has a 
soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance, The 
poet’s, the writer’s, duty is to wtite about these things. It is his privilege to 
help man endure by lifting his heart, by reminding him of the courage and 
honor and hope and pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which 
have been the glory of his past. 


Bibliographical Note 


Teachers interested in the subject of popular culture will probably find 
Russel B. Nye’s The Unembarrassed Muse (New York: The Dial Press, 1970) 
the most useful starting point. This substantial history covers the develop- 
‘ment of the popular arts in America with great learning ‘and judgment. It also 
contains detailed bibliographies which can guide further study of particular 
areas of the popular arts. For a broad view of popular culture through the 
ages, the anthology edited by Norman Cantor and Michael Wertham, The 
History of Popular Culture (New York: Macmillan, 1968), will be useful, 
though like many anthologies, it has the defect of annoyingly ftagmentary 
selections. 

Because popular culture is a relatively new afea for historians and critics, 
there is a great Variety of approaches to the subject, and no single definition 
or method of analysis has satisfactorily ordered this vast and complex field. 
Therefore, the potential teacher will find it useful to have some awareness of 
the many different ways in which popular culture can be defined and studied. 
Many anthologies reflecting vatious approaches to popular culture haVe been 
published in the last few years. Some of the best are: Bernard Rosenberg and 
David Manning White, Mass Culture (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957) and 
Mass Culture Revisited (New Yotk: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1971); Irving 
and Harriet Deer, The Popular Arts (New York: Scribner, 1967); Eric Larra- 
bee and Rolf Meyersohn, Mass Leisure (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958); 
Edward White, The Pop Culture Tradition (New Yotk: W.W. Norton, 1972); 
Alan Casty, Mass Media and Mass Man (New Yotk: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1968). 

Several books deal effectively with the way in which popular cultute can 
be employed in the classroom, Popular Culture and Curricula (Bowling Green, 
Ohio: Bowling Green University Popular Press, 1970) edited by Ray B. 
Browne and Ronald Ambrosetti, is an anthology which describes a variety of 
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popular culture courses that have been taught on the college level. Tike Popu- 
lar Arts (New York: Pantheon, 1965), by Stuart Hall and Paddy Whannel, is 
an enormously useful discussion of the role of the popular arts in secondary 
education, growing out of extensive experience in British schools. Ralph J. 
Amelio’s Film in the Classroom (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co., 1971) 
reports on a film study program developed in an American high school. This 
book also contains a very useful bibliography and list of resources in the area 
of film. 

Beyond this point, the materials on popular culture proliferate in many 4 
different directions: histories, sociological studies, the study of different 
media, the analysis of the structure and effects of mass communications, the 
analysis and evaluation of particular genres and artists, the study of subcul- b 
tures and their comparative life styles. The teacher will find the annotated 
bibliographies in Nye's The Unembarrassed Muse most useful as a guide to 
further inquiry and might also consult John Cawelti’s “Recent Trends in the 
Study of Popular Culture,” in American Studies, vol. X, no, 2 (Winter, 1971), 
a bibliographical essay describing the major areas of popular culture study. 
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